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The actual peace negotiations are described in four chapters. That the 
pathway of the neutral was far from rosy a century ago, even as it is 
now, is abundantly shown in the opening chapters. That the United 
States sincerely desired peace with Great Britain and France and pa- 
tiently strove through weary years to maintain it, is also clear. Not- 
withstanding this fact, all the efforts of perhaps the most eminent 
pacifist America has produced did not suffice to preserve peaceful rela- 
tions with Europe. 

The author has performed for the reader, whether specialist or lay- 
man, the useful service of providing a sober and scholarly narrative of 
the diplomatic side of our second war for independence. In the review- 
er's opinion the task has been well done. With no desire to indulge in 
captious criticism the regret may be expressed that more attention could 
not have been given to improving the literary qualities of the narrative. 
Such a paper as the recent one by Mr. Worthington C. Ford on "The 
treaty of Ghent — and after" shows that even diplomatic history may 
be made readable if there is sufficient determination on the part of the 
author to realize this end. 

M. M. Quaife 

The political science of John Adams. A study in the theory of mixed 
government and the bicameral system. By Correa Moylan 
Walsh. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1915. 
374 p. $2.25) 

This is a commentary on the political philosophy of Adams by a vig- 
orous thinker whose reflections have led him to conclusions radically 
opposed to the "check and balance" system of the eighteenth century 
statesman. The book is not merely an account of what Adams thought, 
and how he came to think as he did, but also an exposition of the au- 
thor's own political creed. The writings of Adams have been thorough- 
ly digested and on the whole fairly interpreted, though in some in- 
stances the inferences drawn do not seem quite just. Thus (p. Ill) 
Adams's plea for the "unrestrained liberty" of the president in appoint- 
ments, because otherwise "he is not a check upon the legislature nor 
either branch of it," is said to prove conclusively his approval of the 
' ' corrupt ministerial patronage system which had in England grown into 
an immense power." This seems rather sweeping, especially in view of 
certain facts cited in the accompanying footnote, which are at least 
sufficient to leave a doubt in the reader's mind. 

Three periods are distinguished in the history of Adams' political 
thinking. The first and most nearly democratic was that of his active 
leadership in the revolutionary movement and in the formation of the 
new state constitutions, notably the Massachusetts constitution of 1780. 
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In those days he was one of the "new men" who sought to break the 
monopoly of the old ruling class. Then eame the period of conservative 
reaction which he shared with so many of his associates in the revolution 
and which found expression in his principal treatises on government. 
In these essays his central idea was that of a government reflecting the 
interests of conflicting classes, with a strong executive holding the bal- 
ance between an aristocratic senate and a popular assembly. In the last 
period of retirement from active politics there was a certain going back 
to the earlier phase and a special anxiety to vindicate the purity of his 
republicanism, which had been questioned by his opponents. 

As a preparation for his exposition and criticism of Adams' opinions, 
the author has fortified himself by extensive reading in the classics of 
political theory, both ancient and modern, and the comments offered here 
and there show vigorous and original thinking. The "literary sources" 
of the Adams philosophy are on the whole well set forth. In dealing 
with the changing social and economic order, so often the most impor- 
tant key to the thought of an individual or a period, the book is less 
thorough and shows less insight. The author does not always show 
familiarity with the best modern treatises, as for instance in the discus- 
sion of the constitution as fundamental law, where the study of such a 
book as Mcllwain 's High court of parliament might have proved helpful. 

Keen interest in current politics is indicated throughout, as for in- 
stance in the scarcely disguised references to Bryan and Roosevelt in a 
footnote on page 121. On the burning question of the judiciary, the 
author's views present an interesting combination of faith in the prin- 
ciple of judicial review, with a leaning toward elected rather than ap- 
pointed judges. Among the striking proposals offered at the close of 
the book is one for a reconstitution of the senate, giving it more the 
character of a council, reducing its legislative power, and leaving it only 
a suspensive veto. In contrast to the generally "up-to-date" aspect of 
the discussion is a reference (p. 168) to the possibility of the senate 
being "restored to the whole people, by having its members elected by 
the people of the states," which would seem to have been written before 
the passage of the recent constitutional amendment on this subject. 

"With all its limitations, the book is distinctly thought provoking and 
deserves attention, whether as a contribution to the history of political 
theory or as a " tract for the times. ' ' 

E. B. Greene 



